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Scott and The Oregonian 
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NE year after Abraham Lincoln made 
O his momentous decision to decline ap- 
pointment as governor of Oregon terri- 
tory there was established a weekly 
newspaper in Portland, Oregon, that was 
destined to be of great help to Lincoln 
and the union cause and to become one 
of the nation’s great newspapers. That 
newspaper was The Oregonian and its 
editor for forty years, whose genius won 
for it wide renown, was Harvey White- 
field Scott. 

The Oregonian was founded by Thomas 
J. Dryer. The first issue was printed on 
a Ramage hand press Dec. 4, 1850. Dryer 
had been induced to go to Portland from 
San Francisco by Stephen Coffin and W. 
W. Chapman, two men interested in the 
townsite at Portland, on the Willamette 
River, head of deep sea navigation. Ore- 
gon City, capital of the territorial -gov- 
ernment, at that time boasted a news- 
paper, the Oregon Spectator, founded 
Feb. 5, 1846, the first newspaper pub- 
lished west of the Rocky Mountains. Mil- 
waukie nearby also had a newspaper, the 
Western Star. If Portland were to go 
ahead, to become the metropolis of the 
state, it needed a newspaper. Portland 
townsite owners with typical western 
energy went to San Francisco to obtain 
& printing plant. There they met Dryer, 
a native of New York, who had worked 
on rural newspapers. He was seeking an 
opening. The three men talked over their 
plans, and Dryer agreed to run the news- 
paper. The press and type were shipped 
and Dryer and his associates returned to 
Portland. A small office was opened and 
the paper named The Oregonian by Mr. 
Chapman. 

The choice of the name was a stroke 
of genius. The Oregonian is the best 
name that a“paper designed to dominate 
. the Oregon field could have. That name 


had been previously used by 2 periodical 
named The Oregonian and Christian Ad- 
vocate published by the Oregon Provi- 
sional Emigrating Society formed at 
Lynn, Mass., in 1838. 

The weekly Oregonian, thus founded, 
sold for $7 a year. It was four pages, 
six columns to the page. 

Dryer was a vigorous writer and edi- 
tor. He plunged into the main mission 
of the paper with spirit and zeal, to ad- 
vance the interests of the struggling, 
little town, to sing its praises over its 
rivals, and to keep alive the fighting 
spirit of the citizens who had settled at 
the little village on the banks of the 
Willamette River. Dryer also espoused 
the whig cause and fought many a bat- 
tle with the Oregon Statesman, a demo- 
cratic newspaper, founded by Asahel 
Bush at Oregon City, the capital, March 
21, 1851. 

Dryer actively combatted the southern 
Democrats with their pro slavery lean- 
ings, was a member of the constitutional 
convention of Oregon, which forbade sla- 
very in the state, and campaigned for 
Lincoln in 1860 as a candidate for presi- 
dential elector. He was elected and 
chosen to carry to Washington, D. C., 
Oregon’s electoral vote and to cast it 
for Lincoln. 

During his absence Simeon Francis, 
one of the founders of the Illinois State 
Journal at Springfield, became editor of 
The Oregonian. 

At this time Dryer disappears from the 
picture and Henry I. Pittock enters. 
Dryer had founded The Oregonian, sur- 
vived opposition, fought through vicissi- 
tudes, but distant fields and politics 
looked more attractive to him. Before 
he left for Washington he gave Pittock 
a bill of sale to The Oregonian, in settle- 
ment of wages due him. Dryer was later 
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ee potnted minfster to Hawaii by Lin- 
coln. 

Henry Lewis Pittock was a man of 
sturdier fiber than Dryer. Born in Lon- 
don, England, March 1, 1836 his father 
took him to Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1839. 
There he learned the printer’s trade. 
When a youth of 18 he started across the 
plains with his brother, April 1, 1853 and 
arrived at Oregon City Oct. 15, 1853. A 
month later he went to Portland to work 
for The Oregonian. Tradition tells that 
Pittock at first worked for his room and 
board. He was earnest and industrious. 
When Saturday night came with Dryer’s 
payroll unmet, Pittock would take bills 
off the hook and go out to collect money 
from the merchants to pay the printers 
and himself. Finally when Dryer owed 
him more than $500 for wages, he 
acquired the paper in settlement of the 
indebtedness. 

The Oregonian then began to move up- 
grade. Pittock had a battle on his hands.: 
The paper was in debt. Its credit was 
bad, but it immediately improved when 
Pittock became the owner. Merchants 
respected him for his industry and faith- 
ful attention to business. Pittock real- 
ized, if the paper were to survive and 
to dominate the field, he must found a 
daily mewspaper. Already two news- 
papers, The Times and The Advertiser, 
had issued dailies.- On February 4, 1861 
he printed the first issue of The Morn-. 
ing Oregonian. : 

Mr. Scott has written of the founding: 
of the daily as follows: 

“As the Civil War was just then break- 
ing out, great efforts were made to get 
news, and the energy of The Oregonian, 
under the direction of Mr. Pittock, soon 
put it in the lead of competitors. The 
contest was one in which patience, in- 
dustry, application and skill had the 
usual result, and the contest was soon 
decided in Mr. Pittock’s favor. An-| 
other helpful thing was The Oregonian’s' 
vigorous espousal of the national cause 
in the crisis of the Civil War. The pub- 
lic began to look to it, not only for news, 
but for expression of the national senti- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest.” 

Mr. Pittock was enterprising in get- 
ting the news of the war first by boat 
from San Francigeo, then by telegraph to 
Yreka, California, and by stage from 
Yreka to Portland, and in 1864 by direct 
telegraph connectiona with California 
and the East. News was in great de- 
mand. While his competitora slept, Mr. 
Pittock and his men worked late at 
night to print and publish the news. 


Mr. Pittock devoted his life to the up- 
building of The Oregonian. From the 
day he started to work on the newspaper 
as a typesetter to his death January 23, 
1919, he worked steadfastly and ably to 
build up a great newspaper. While Dryer 
sought his fortune in far distant, en. 
chanting tropical isles, Mr. Pittock 
stayed on the job, worked early and late, 
saw Portland grow from a village of 4 
few hundred inhabitants to a city of 
300,000 and amassed a great fortune. 
Much could be written of Mr. Pittock, of 
his sturdy character, his poise, his even 
temper, his business sagacity, his cour- 
age and fortitude in meeting business 
trials, panics and adversity and the great 
contribution his wise business manage- 
ment gave to the success of The Ore. 
gonion. But this sketch is to deal with 
the career of The Oregonian's great edi- 
tor. Mr. Pittock’s sagacity is proved by 
the fact that he selected Harvey W. 
Scott as an editor, recognized his genius 
when the editor was a young man, gave 
him ample scope for his powers and 
permitted him to fill the duties of his 
office unhampered and unrestricted by 
domination from the _ business office 
which Mr. Pittock himself directed. 

It was in 1865 that Harvey W. Scott 
made his first connection with The Ore- 
gonian. 


Mr. Scott was born in Tazewell County, 
Illinois, near Peoria, on:Feb. 1, 1838. He 
was the son of John Tucker Scott and 
Anne Roelofson Scott. His great grand- 
father, supposedly a native of England, 
had settled in South Carolina shortly be 
fore the Revolution and had there mar- 
ried Chioe Riggs. Anne Roelofson Scott, 
his mother, was of Danish descent. John 
Tucker Scott was born in 1809 and died 
in 1880. He was a native of Washing- 
ton County, Kentucky, and biographers 
state that he was born within 18 miles 
of Abraham Lincoln and just 6 days be 
fore Lincoln. His family moved from 
Kentucky to Illinois when he was 15 


‘years old. 


John Tucker Scott migrated in 1852 
with his family of 9 sons and daughters, 
among them Harvey W. Scott, then a lad 
of 14. They went by ox team. While 
crossing the plains Anne Roelofson Scott 
died and was buried in the Black Hills of 
Wyoming. The family arrived in Ore 
gon City, Oct. 2, 1852, 

The family lived for a year and a half 
in the Willamette Valley, Oregon, and 
endured the hardships of farm and pio- 
neer life. H. W. Scott attended school a 
short time at Amity. This was conducted 
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in a log school house erected in 1848. A 
historian gives the following description 
of this school: 

“Classes were held under the spreading 
branches of a noble oak when the 
weather was propitious, and the single 
McGuffey’s reader which the district pos- 
sessed passed from hand to hand. 

“There were few text books of any 
kind, says a pioneer teacher describing 
the school, and as late as 1853 when 
Levi Ankeny and Harvey Scott were in 
attendance at Amity the instruction was 
largely oral. A number of men noted 
in Oregon began their careers in this 
log school house.”* 

In the spring of 1854 he accompanied 
his father and family to Puget Sound 
where:a pioneer home was created. There 
he lived the life of a western farmer boy, 
helped win a farm home in a country 
full of Indians, and enlisted in a war 
against them in 1855. This was no mock 
Indian war and the company in which 
Mr. Scott served fought real battles with 
the Indians, waded rivers in the dead of 
winter and suffered incredible hardships. 

In 1856 he worked as a laborer in the 
Willamette Valley and while contribut- 
ing his share toward the support of his 
family managed toe save a little money 
to aid in securing his education. 

Mr. Scott, himself, has written of the 
time he walked most of the way as a 
boy from Olympia, Washington, to For- 
est Grove, Oregon and in December, 
1856 entered Pacific University. This 
was a memorable trip in his life. Four 
months later because of limited funds he 
was obliged to abandon his studies tem- 
porarily. For some time he worked as a 
wood cutter and during the winter of 
1868-1859, according to one biographer, 
he attended Oregon City Academy. In the 
following autumn he resumed his studies 
at Pacific University, meantime support- 
ing himself by occasional work at 
wood cutting, team driving, and school 
teaching. 

He was graduated in 1863, the first 
graduate of the school and its most dis- 
tinguished to this day. He continued 
school teaching but finally abandoned 
that occupation to study law in the office 
of Judge E. D. Shattuck at Portland, at 
the same time acting as librarian of the 
Portland Library, at that time a pay 
library. He was paid $15 per week. 

It was while acting as librarian and 
a law that he took up newspaper 
work. 


*F. H. Grubbs, Early Oregon Schools, Ore- 
on Pioneer Transactions. Quoted in Chas. H. 


arey’s History of Oregon. 


Mr. Pittock in his conduct of The Ore- 
gonian received editorial contributions 
from outside sources. We asked Judge 
Shattuck for an editorial. The lawyer 
was busy and suggested that he ask Mr. 
Scott to contribute. Mr. Scott did so. 
His editorials attracted attention, and 
this casual connection led to a perman- 
ent arrangement. 


The farmer boy, the wood cutter, and 
country school teacher had found a vo- 
cation that was more important to him 
and to the community which he served 
than the law. 


One of Mr. Scott’s early contributions 
to The Oregonian as editor appeared in 
April 17, 1865, an editorial on the assassi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln. 

Although admitted to the bar of ‘the 
state in September, 1865, Mr. Scott never 
practised law. With the exception of 5 
years, 1872-1877, during which he served 
as collector of customs at Portland, he 
retained his connection with The Ore- 
gonian until his death at Baltimore, Md., 
Aug. 7, 1910. His editorship covered a 
period of forty years. 


It was not long before the people of 
Oregon recognized that a new force had 
appeared in Oregon journalism. The ‘edi- 
torial page of The Oregonian, well and 
forcefully written, breathing a philoso- 
phical spirit, learned in history, and at 
the same time practical in considering 
the affairs of the day, gained attention 
and Mr. Scott achieved state fame, 
which was soon followed by national re- 
cognition as his editorials began to be 
reprinted in the journals of the country. 
Soon he had attained the distinction of 
being one of the first ten editors of! the 
nation. 


What were the secrets of Mr. Scott’s 
sucess as an editor? Men are the pro- 
duct of their times and their environ- 
ment. Heredity, good ancestry, good 
blood must be considered in explaining 
his genius. Mr. Scott’s early career was 
like Lincoln’s. He, too, was a poor farmer 
boy. He had few books. He was a rail 
splitter. He had the thirst for educa- 
tion and he educated himself. His in- 
domitable will, his power to drive him- 
self to work would have won him success 
in many fields of human endeavor. 


Mr. Scott, probably, would have made 
a great lawyer. At least he would have 
enjoyed the intellectual pursuit of study- 
ing and mastering the principles of the 
law, toward which he had made progress 
when he studied in the office of a lawyer. 
But it is doubtful whether he would have 
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enjoyed the rough and tumble debates of 
the court room or the perversity of hu- 
man nature as exhibited by his clients. 

Ability to think clearly, to write clear- 
ly, remarkable brain power, concentrated 
wisdom, devotion to duty, fearlessness, 
sturdy common. sense—all these Mr. 
Scott had and he used them daily in his 
profession. ; 

Mr. Scott brought to his work a well 
trained mind. He was a devoted and un- 
tiring student. He was versed in the 
classics. This gave him his lucid style. 
He had not only a well stored mind but 
a photographic memory. He could re- 
peat any verse in the Bible, Shakespeare, 
or Milton that was worth remembering. 
Given a line from any of these works he 
could repeat the passage correctly with- 
out reference to the printed page. Many 
a visitor used to test this out by repeat- 
ing a fragmentary quotation in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Scott. He would.pick it up 
and go on. His editorials ,covered the 
entire range of the world’s finest liter- 
ature. His favorite works were the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Milton and Burke. 

He was a student of politics and politi- 
cal affairs. He knew history, ancient, 
medieval and modern. He knew and 
had his opinions on all prominent men 
in public life, studied their motives and 
methods. 

He was a student of government, of 
finance and economics. 

He was versed in philosophy, had stu- 
died the history of all religions, was 
keenly interested fn all moral, ethical 
and religious questions. 

He was an indefatigable worker. Be- 
sides he had what Dana calls an instinc- 
tive sense of good judgment, that in- 
valuable quality by which a man may 
make a right decision. He had not only 
the faculty of gathering facts, but of 
arranging them in orderly and logical 
fashion, analyzing them and finally hand- 
ing down a wise decision as to their 
meaning and interpretation. He toiled 
early and late. The Oregonian editorial 
page and the paper was his life work. 
He permitted no slovenly work to appear 
in: the newspaper or on the editorial 
page. 

No one need wonder that a2 man of 
such amazing abilities, of such great 
brain power and such prodigious applica- 
tion of his own talents became the west’s 
most noted editor. 

Mr. Scott in the midst of a fight em- 
ployed irony, invective, sarcasm and all 
the arts of a trained writer, but his edi- 
torials were more than that, they were 


powerful in logic and argument. They 
eut to the heart of the subject. 

Throughout his career Mr. Scott wag 
opposed to socialism and socialistic ex. 
periments. He defined socialism as “the 
growing disposition to substitute com- 
munism for individualism, an increasing 
desire to use the state as a vehicle for 
the support of the thriftless by levying 
upon the accumulation of the thrifty.” I 
is interesting to note that Herbert 
Hoover as 4 boy in Salem read The Ore. 
gonian and no doubt absorbed some of 
the individualistic ideas of Mr. Scott as 
the basis of his present philosophy of 
American individualism: 

In 1904 Mr. Scott launched his oppo- 
sition to the initiative and referendum, 
the direct primary which became a part 
of the Oregon system of government. Mr. 
Scott vigorously opposed these innova- 
tions although he did so at his own poli- 
tical discomfiture. Of the direct primary, 
he said that while it was a blow to “boss 
rule,” it meant the loss to the public ser- 
vice of many of the best men and the 
consequent selection of self seeking poli- 
ticians. He objected to the initiative and 
referendum as being dangerous factors 
in every election and as whittling away 
and tending to destroy our system of rep- 
resentative government. 

While in the main an ardent supporter 
of the Republican party, Mr. Scott was 
not a slave to party leaders. He was in- 
dependent in his praise and blame of 
men in public life. He was< one of the 
first American editors to tear loose and 
criticise the Senate of the United States, 
which seemed to be fast becoming a mil- 
lionaire’s club, representing an oligarchy 
of wealth and unresponsive to the will of 
the American people. 

Mr. Scott’s smashing blow at the Sen- 
ate led to another Oregon experiment, 
an attempt to elect United States Sen- 
ators by the people by indirect means. 
This, while not approved by Mr. Scott, 
was adopted and permitted members of 
the legislature to take a voluntary pledge 
to ratify the people’s choice for United 
States Senator as expressed at the polls. 
This was shortly followed by the direct 
election of senators by the people. 

Mr. Scott was not a high tariff advo- 
cate, but he-was consistent in his support 
of the Republican party in elections. 

Mr. Scott had an innate scorn of 
sham, hypocrisy and pretense. He at- 
tacked evils both local and national. 

- The campaign which won him more no- 
tice than any other was his fight for 
what he called “sound money.” This be 
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gan when he opposed debt repudiation 
after the Civil War, denounced “green- 
packism” as an evil, and finally turned 
all his ability to combatting the proposal 
for free coinage of silver. 

Mr. Scott began his sound money cam- 
paign a8 early as 1877. With the rise of 
populism and the nomination of Bryan 
in 1896, it became a national issue. By 
many this hard fought editorial cam- 
paign is regarded as Mr. Scott’s greatest 
national service. It was no easy fight in 
Oregon. The state had many populists and 
free silver advocates. The leading Repub- 
lican politicians and office holders were 
flirting with free silver. At great cost 
to the newspaper in a period of panic and 
depression when the newspaper was 
heavily in debt and its very life was at 
stake, the great battle was waged. 
Neither Mr. Scott nor Mr. Pittock wav- 
ered. 

Mr. Scott spoke on subjects with au- 
thority and by some was regarded as 
autocratic in his methods. When he 
wrote on a subject he had studied it 
deeply, and it annoyed him to be con- 
tradicted by shallow minds who knew lit- 
tle about it. The man who entered a 
tournament with Mr. Scott knew he had 
to be prepared. 

In the free silver campaign Mr. Scott 
had little patience with his opponents. He 
was charged with intolerance, abuse and 
dogmatism. He answered this charge: 

“Somebody asks if there can’t be ‘an 


honest difference of opinion about the ~ 


gold standard’. There can be no honest 
difference of opinion where one of the 
parties knows nothing of what he is 
talking about. There may be honest 
ignorance. But it is entitled to no 
opinion.” 


“The silver craze,” wrote Mr. Scott in 
an Oregonian editorial April 26, 1904, 
“was the greatest menace the country 
ever knew. It has completely passed 
away. It was no ordinary question, on 
which difference of opinion was to be ex- 
pected, but the standard was a matter of 
economics as certain as the truths of 
mathematics or astronomy. Hence the 
notion, that some hold to this day, that 
there ever could have been any difference 
of opinion or question whatever, among 
men of honest intelligence, whether the 
gold standard should be maintained or 
the silver standard substituted for it, 
through free coinage of silver, is im- 
possible. It was not a matter of opinion 
at all, and no more open to debate than 
the multiplication table. 


As to the charge of being “abusive” in 
1896 he wrote: 

“The Oregonian does not use abuse 4s 
a weapon against anybody. Persons have 
the habit of using the words “abuse” and 
“abusive” too freely. Plain statement of 
unpalatable facts, clear presentation of 
fundamental laws which contradict popu- 
lar prejudice or excite popular passion, 
are resented as “abusive.” The Oregon- 
ian pleads guilty to a certain dogmatism 
in discussing the silver question. There 
is no other method than the dogmatic in 
dealing with fixed and unchangeable 
principles ....That the purchasing power 
of money is exactly equal to the com- 
mercial value of the material of which 
it is made; that when two kinds of 
money of different value are given free 
coinage and unlimited circulation, the 
cheaper, being preferred in payment of 
debts, drives the dearer out of use—these 
are laws as absolute and inexpugnable 
as those of gravity and chemical affinity. 
As well indict the fairness and temper of 
the teacher of mathematics who declines 
to discuss patiently the proposition that 
two and two might make five....The 
Oregonian has no original knowledge on 
these subjects. Its wisdom is all second 
hand. It has no information not acces- 
sible to every student. It knows that 
fundamental principles of monetary 
science are absolute, because human ex- 
perience for 2500 years so teaches.... 
They are the property of the human race. 
Only ignorance, presumptuous folly or 
selfish interest ignore or defy them.” 

When asked late in life how he formed 
his opinions on finance, he replied: “By 
study of history I learned fundamental 
principles. By adhering to the princi- 
ples of universal human experience, I 
pursued the right and logical course. I 
could not go wrong.” 


At times the editor spoke his mind at 
great personal inconvenience and dan- 
ger. During the Coxey riots, men with 
rifles slept in The Oregonian building to 
guard it and the newspaper plant from 
the mob which camped in a park in the 
heart of the city. 

This had been done on a previous oc- 
casion when Mr. Scott had scourged the 
anti-Chinese rioters who were trying to 
drive the Chinese out of the country by 
mob violence. Mr. Scott was not in sym- 
pathy with Chinese labor importations 
but he opposed the use of unlawful 
methods against the Chinese. . 

Two battles which Mr. Scott led illus- 
trate his editorial independence. 
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One day as city editor of The Oregonian 
I had been called on the telephone and 
asked to give Mr. Scott a message about 
a local abuse, a utility company tearing 


up a city street and inconveniencing the. 


public. I went to his office and told him 
the message. I sympathised with the 
persons sending the message and re- 
marked that the parties offending “ought 
to be roasted in the newspaper.” 

Mr. Scott asked me to thank the gen- 
tlemen for their message, making no 
promise of any action by The Oregonian. 

As I was leaving his office he called me 
back and said: 

‘When you are as old as I am, and 
have been in the newspaper business as 
long as I have, if you want to roast 
anyone, you'll pick out some one a long 
ways off.” 

This would indicate excessive caution 
on Mr. Scott’s part but it was not an in- 
dex to his character as I presently found 
out. 

One Sunday I received a letter from a 
subscriber complaining of the high 
charges, arrogant conduct, and poor ser- 
vice furnished by the Portland Gas Com- 
pany. 

I took the letter to Mr. Scott. He read 
it and said: “Investigate it. Determine 
the truth of the charges.” 

A reporter was assigned to the task. 
The next day Mr. Scott was given a 
partial report. He ordered more facts. 
More reporters were put on the investi- 
gation. Mr. Scott ordered the city edi- 
tor, managing editor, and _ editorial 
writers to join the study and investiga- 
tion. Finally the letter was printed with 
an editorial statement that The Oregonian 
had investigated the charges made in 
the letter and had found them true. Edi- 
torials and news articles reporting the 
gas company’s failure to give the public 
good gas at reasonable prices followed. A 
terrific battle ensued. The gas company, 
powerful financially, with ramifications 
in banks and politics, fought back. The 
Oregonian forced a public investigation 
of the gas company’s practices and went 
so far as to demand the cancellation by 
the state legislature of the company’s 
perpetual franchise. 

The fight was hard, bitter and dis- 
agreeable. It was financially unprofita- 
ble to the newspaper. 


During the fight, a young man arrived 
at the office to horsewhip Mr. Scott, hav- 
ing been incited to do so by some of the 
high society women of the city, whose 
husbands were interested in the gas com- 
pany. Mr. Scott happened to be out. But 


the visitor assaulted the managing edi. 
tor, Edgar B. Piper. 

The fight on the gas company resulted 
in.a great yictory for The Oregonian. The 
owners of the gas company sold out to 
an eastern public utility concern. The 
franchise was not repealed by the legis. 
lature, but the price of gas in Portland 
came down. The people got good gas at 
fair prices, and thereafter received cour- 
teous treatment and fair consideration 
when doing business with the gas com- 
pany. 

Another battle that rocked the founda. 
tion of the state occurred when a large 
trust company failed, owing several 
thousand savings depositors $2,000,000. 
On the door as vice-president was the 
name of a prominent banker. It trans- 
pired that this millionaire banker had 
disposed of his stock but neglected to 
take his name in gold letters off the door. 

Mr. Scott electrified the whole com- 
munity by coming out with an editorial 
saying that this banker, as a moral obli- 
gation if not legally bound, ought to pay 
off: the depositors dollar for dollar. 

He pursued the subject vigorously and 
ordered the city editor to investigate the 
failure of the bank. 

He forced a grand jury investigation. 

Nemetone irregularities were discovered 

the conduct of the bank, and to avoid 
jadisencat and prosecution the banker 
finally capitulated, agreed to pay off the 
depositors in full, and did so. No one 
could tell the 2000 or more depositors of 
this bank that Mr. Scott was not a great, 
fighting editor. 

Mr. Scott was the product of pioneer 


times. Being a pioneer himself he was 
self reliant. He believed in self reliance 
for others. Alfred Holman, one of Mr. 


Scott’s associate editors, quotes a remark 
that Mr. Scott was accustomed to make 
of those who complained of the difficul- 
ties of modern Hfe: 

“You, who talk of hardships or of ‘op- 
pressive conditions’ and of ‘the grinding 
forces of life’ are absurd. If all] the 
things you and your kind complain of as 
oppressive and burdensome were massed 
together, they would not equal one-tenth 
part of the obstacles that had to be met 
in the settlement and organization of this 
country, and about which we never 
thought to’complain.” 


In December 1894 soup kitchens were 
established in Portland. Mr. Scott said 
of the men who were able-bodied and 
who ate at them: “It is their duty 
to put their wits and energies to 
work, to make employment for them- 
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selves, not to stand all day idle, offering 
the excuse that‘: no man has hired us.” 
To the criticism of an editor who said he 
would like to see what Mr. Scott would 
do if he were “out of money, out of 
work and without friends,” Mr. Scott re- 
plied in The Oregonian, Dec. 23, 1894: 

“He was in exactly that position in 
Portland over forty years ago. But he 
didn’t stand round and whine, nor look 
for resources in political agitation or 
bogus money nor join Coxey’s army. He 
struck out for the country, dug a 
farmer’s potatoes, milked the cows, and 
built fences for his food and slept in a 
shed; got a job of rail-splitting and took 
his pay in an order for a pair of cow- 
hide boots; in these boots he trudged 
afoot to Puget Sound; hustled there for 
three years and raked together seventy 
dollars, with which he came back to 
Oregon afoot, to go to school, and man- 
aged, by close economy to live six 
months, till, his last dollar having van- 
ished, he bought an ax of Tom Charman, 
of Oregon City, on credit, made himself 
acamp on the hills above Oregon City 
and cut cordwood, till he got a little 
money to pay debts he owed for books 
and clothes. The next years were spent 
very much the same way—hard work 
and hard study, but nothing for beer or 
tobacco, and no time fooled away listen- 
ing to political demagogues. All this is 
very commonplace, but it is recited to 
show that when the editor of this news- 
paper talks about hard times, self-help, 
and what men can do, he knows what he 
is talking about.” 

Mr. Scott frequently wrote on this 
topic, the self-reliance of the pioneer 
days and the modern tendency to rush 
for help in every emergency to the state 
or to other units of society. In an edi- 
torial in The Orgonian March 1, 1884 he 
wrote: 

“Our fathers who settled and subdued 
the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, pursued the rational and suc- 
cessful way. Each family pushed out 
for itself, without theories to hamper it. 
All worked with intelligence and indus- 
try, but no one leaned upon another. The 
theories. of modern social science, so- 
called fortunately for them and for the 
country, were unknown. Its jargon had 
not yet been evolved to mystify the mind, 
to darken counsel, to suggest falsely that 
men might look for resources where no 
resources are to be found. Our fathers 
knew that the secret lay in independent 
energy, in intelligent labor, in the rules 
of thrift, economy and virtue. They knew 


that the thing for each family to do was 
to make a selection of land and estab- 
lish upon it an independent home. There 
were no writings of Herbert Spenser or 
Henry George to perplex them with vain 
notions of cooperative association or 
other transcendental nonsense and 
enough for each of them to mind his 
own business, without bothering with co- 
operation, colony or commonwealth. On 
those principles of common sense our 
own state was settled.” 


Among the products of Mr. Scott’s pen 
are essays on literature, theology and his- 
tory, currency reform, tariff reform and 
many on current topics. 

Mr. Scott was fond of writing on na- 
tional history and puncturing many of 
the myths which have sprung up on vari- 
ous subjects. One of these was the 
“Whitman myth,” as he called it. Mr. 
Scott denied vigorously that Whitman 
saved Oregon fo the union by any so- 
called ride to Washington or anywhere 
else. He commended Whitman for his 
good work as a missionary and presented 
the true history of the winning of the 
Oregon country to the nation, placing 
true emphasis upon discovery, explora- 
tion, settlement, and diplomacy. 

Mr. Scott was a great reader but he did 
not read for amusement, entertainment 
or - recreation, unless his reading of 
poetry could be called such. He was al- 
ways a great reader of the best poetry. 

Mr. Scott was a fine looking man. He 
was more than 6 feet tall, had a large 
frame, and in later years was portly. In 
face and expression he resembled Bis- 
marck. He wore good clothes, always 
black, white shirt, black tie, and often 
appeared in a plug hat. He was one of 
the few men who really looked well in a 
plug hat. He was bald and his hair was 
gray. His eyes were piercing, and as he 
looked at you through his bushy eye- 
brows, you thought he was peering right 
through you. 

Usually he was pre-occupied. As he 
walked ponderously through the editorial 
rooms of The Oregonian he sometimes 
did not see you. At other times he nod- 
ded pleasantly. 

He usually arrived at The Oregonian in 
the morning, worked at his desk until 
the noon hour when he went home to 
lunch. He would be back by 1 to 1:30 
and then he worked until 6. He went 
home to dinner, walked home since his 
residence was a few blocks away, and 
would return at 7:15 and remain until 
ten or eleven at night. 

, At 7:15 he would wander through the 
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offices, drop in at the Associated Press 
office and ask what news had come by 
telegraph and then stop at the city edi- 
tor’s desk and ask about the local news. 

He was genial, and frequently his sal- 
utation was in Irish dialect, “Well 
byes, what’s the news?” He was keenly 
interested in the local news and was al- 
ways much pleased when “the boys” had 
a good local story. 

In the editorial rooms Mr. Scott was 
usually serious, but in spite of that some 
amusing things happened. 

One evening a press agent from a 
theater asked if he could bring over a 
magician and put on a brief performance 
for the newspaper boys. The city edi- 
tor told him he could bring his man over 
about 10 p. m. as the reporters would 
have their copy out of the way by that 
time. 

At 10 p. m. the magician Showed up, a 
short, stocky little man. 

He started his performance, reporters 
crowding about. 

He reached up in the air and palmed 
an egg. He surprised a reporter by 
plucking a twenty dollar gold piece from 
his coat lapel and doing various other 
palming feats. 

Just then Mr. Scott walked in, watched 
the performance and asked: 

“What is this all about?’ 

The city editor explained and intro- 
duced the magician. 


The latter tried to go on with his per- 
formance. Mr. Scott interrupted, brought 
down his fist on the desk and said loud- 
ly: “After all, what does it all amount 
to? I wish all the saloons, and all the 
magicians were all in hell.” 

The performance was over. The magi- 
cian was dumfounded. He had played 
before all the crowned heads in Europe 
and had finally found one man who 
didn’t appreciate or enjoy his act. 

Mr. 
there was a prize fight in town. Two 
pugilists of fair standing in the sport- 
ing world were to fight that night at the 
exposition building, a large arena that 
would seat several thousand. Indications 
were that there would be standing room 
only. Many persons had come from out 
of town to see the fight. Mr. Scott regaled 
the staff for an hour giving us his opinion 
of pugilists in ‘general and of the crowd 
in particular that would be there to watch 
the contest. He said he could not under- 
stand the mentality of persons who 
would watch such a brutalizing, degrad- 
ing spectacle. As he ran on the city edi- 
tor began to wonder how Mr. Scott would 


Scott learned one evening that’ 


like it the next morning when he gaw 
The Oregonian’s account, because he had 
sent two reporters to cover the fight, ang 
a clever sketch artist to draw pictures 
of the battlers and the crowd. Mr. Scott 
finally delivered his final blast and left 
the office. In a minute he returned 
and naively asked the city editor: 

“I presume that you will have an ac. 
count of that mill between those two 
pugs in The Oregonian tomorrow?” 

“Yes, Mr. Scott,” the city editor re- 
plied. “I have sent two reporters and 
an artist to cover the fight. We will have 
not only a good, general descriptive lead 
but the fight by rounds and also sketches 
of the battlers in action.” 

“That’s right,” Mr. Scott answered. 
“If prize fights are what they want, give 
them prize fights.” 

There were limits, however, beyond 
which Mr. Scott would not go in cater. 
ing to the whims of the public. 

One Sunday morning Mr. Scott walked 
in to the city editor’s office, picked up a 
copy of the Sunday magazine section and 
spread it out. 

There was a layout covering three. 
quarters of a page, a very fine bit of art 
work. It depicted a bar tender in the 
act of concocting a mixed drink. He was 
tossing up in the air a foamy beverage 
on one side of the page and catching it 
in a silver plated glass on the other side 
of the page. The article had a seven 
column lettered head entitled, ‘Port- 
land’s Favorite Tipple.” The article was 
signed and the writer had interviewed 
all the “leading’’ Portland bartenders and 
presented very gaily full information 
about the favorite mixed drinks of Port- 
land men and also gave full directions 
as to how to mix them. If that Sunday 
one of them had lost his “Bartender’s 
Favorite Guide,” he could have bridged 
over the day by referring to the Sunday 
Oregonian. 

Mr. Scott glared at the city editor. 

“Can you tell me, who is responsible 
for that? For printing that in the Sun- 
day Oregonian?” : 

He was told the magazine section was 
the province of the Sunday editor who 
had a special staff. 

“And what is the name of the Sunday 
editor, and who is the man who wrote 
the article?” Mr. Scott demanded. He 
was told the Sunday editor could be 
found in his office across the hall. 

“Well, that will be the last article 
either the Sunday editor or that special 
writer will put in The Oregonian. They 
can go where they belong. That's in a 
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saloon—and mix Portland’s favorite 
tipple for somebody else.” 

The two men were discharged the next 
day. 

te was not until late in life that the 
editor—financial worries ended, The Ore- 
gonian well established with a smooth- 
running organization—began to appre- 
ciate the enjoyment of social life. He had 
few intimate friends. But he greatly en- 
joyed them. His annual trip to New York 
to the annual meeting of the Associated 
Press was a pleasant diversion. There 
he met on equal terms men like White- 
law Reid, Henry Watterson, Melville 
BE. Stone, Victor F. Lawson, and the 
great editors of the day. 

Only a few months before his death one 
of his former assistants was told of an 
occasion where Mr. Scott dined with 
others as a guest of Archbishop Corri- 
gan. The incident, according to Alfred 
Holman, was related to him by the late 
Whitelaw Reid, of the New York 
Tribune: * : 

“Scott came late and was obviously em- 
barrassed by the fact that he had kept 
the company waiting for nearly an hour. 
His annoyance reacted in a kind of men- 
tal exhilaration. We were about twenty 
at dinner, Mr. Scott sitting at the left 
of his grace. Almost immediately, when 
the time for general talk began, a ques- 
tion addressed to him by the host 
brought from Mr. Scott a reply which ex- 
hibited his acquaintance with theological 
scholarship. The archbishop, obviously 
surprised, pursued the subject. Then, 
with absolute unconsciousness, Mr. Scott 
on the one hand and the archbishop on 
the other, entered into the most extra- 
ordinary discussion I have ever heard. 
It began about nine o’clock and did not 
end until near midnight. Hardly another 
man than the host and Mr. Scott spoke a 
word. Indeed, it was practically a mono- 
logue on the part of Mr. Scott, but in 
perfect taste and surprisingly eloquent. 
Such a fiood of knowledge, such wealth 
of reflection, such freshness and earnest- 
ness of mind, I have never seen matched 
in connection with a subject so outside 
the sphere of ordinary interests. For 
months after, if I chanced to meet any- 
body who was present at that dinner, 
there was sure to be reference to the ex- 
traordinary talk. The powers of the 
man, and his familiarity with theological 


* Alfred Holman in Oregon Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly Vol. XIV, No. 2, pp. 87-133 
reprinted in History of Oregon Country by H. 
W. Scott, Vol. I, p. 39. 


matters, surprised all of us. We could 
but marvel that such a man could be a 
product of a pioneer country, living all 
his life remote from centers of scholar- 
ship and of abstract thought.” 

Mr. Reid’s surprise is typical of metro- 
politan residents. They expect no good to 
come out of Nazareth or Springfield, Ill- 
nois, or Portland, Oregon. They over- 
look the fact that great thinkers can 
grow and develop, better perhaps, in the 
isolation of a remote town than in a 
crowded metropolis. Mr. Scott’s own li- 
brary was large and covered ‘literature, 
history, philosophy, theology, finance, 
economics, and many other subjects be- 
sides Latin and Greek classics which Dr. 
Scott read in the original. 

The Oregonian under Mr. Scott was a 
well-edited newspaper. Its news stories 
and editorials were “meaty,” full of facts, 
well gathered, well organized, and well 
written. Sensational methods and head- 
lines were not employed. There was no 
peeping through keyholes. Reporters on 
The Oregonian were gentlemen. The edi- 
torial page was pronounced the equal of 
the Springfield Republican and the Bos- 
ton Transcript. The newspaper was en- 
terprising in getting telegraphic, state 
and local news. Its presentation was 
well arranged and its classification or- 


- derly. 


For a complete presentation of news 
of the nation, of government, and of 
human activities throughout the world 
The Oregonian excelled many metropoli- 
tan newspapers. 


The Oregonian spent large sums in 
gathering the news of the state and Paci- 
fic Coast, sent many special correspon- 
dents to cover big events, had complete 
market and marine news departments. 


The newspaper had a careful, syste- 
matic organization. Men who knew their 
business were placed in charge of the 
various departments, were given full re- 
sponsibility and allowed to run them. 
There was no loafing. Mr. Scott’s devo- 
tion to duty and love of work inspired 
the staff. 

The business office and editorial de- 
partments were rigidly separated. This 
contributed to success and to a profes- 
sional and. ethical spirit in the editorial 
and news departments. 


Mr. Scott printed the news, as The Ore- 
gonian does to this day. He permitted 
no suppression of essential and import- 
ant news, no dictation or domination of 
the newspaper’s news or editorial col- 
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umns save by himself. The Oregonian 
under Mr. Scott was not only a great 
newspaper but it was a free newspaper, 
brave, independent, fearless, a credit to 
American journalism. 

Mr. Scott occupied several positions of 
public honor. He was president of the 
Oregon Historical society from 1898 to 
1901. He was president of the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition at. Portland during 
1903-1904, its formative stages. He served 
as director of the Associated Press from 
1900 until his death. 

His name was once voted on for United 
States senator by the legislature. He fre- 
quently declined public office. When of- 
fered the post by President Taft of Am- 
bassador to Mexico as a tribute to his 
national services he said in accounting 
for his declination: 

“I did not wish to tangle my news- 
paper with politics; I am convinced that 
the ownership of a newspaper is incom- 
patible with political ambition.” 
also offered an ambassadorship by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Upon his death in 1910 the following 
tribute, among many others, was paid 
him by the Indianapolis Star: 

“The newspaper profession never had 
@ braver, finer, truer toiler in its ranks. 
To its duties he brought full knowledge 
of the lore of antiquity, profound mas- 
tery of history, intimate acquaintance 
with the best literature of all ages, and a 
style whose simplicity, sublimity, co- 
gency are matched only in the highest 
models.” 


He was ~ 
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Organization of Research 
By Eric W. ALLEN 


IS paper is prompted by certain 

facts that lead almost unavoidably to 
the belief that the schools of journalism 
are facing a critical turning point with 
reference to research; that if we don’t 
act pretty soon and act with a certain 
amount of coordination between the dif- 
ferent schools we shall lose, perhaps 
permanently, some of our best oppor- 
tunities. : 

Present Research. The writer under- 
took to analyze the research now going 
on in the schools of journalism as re- 
ported in last year’s BuLLETIN. We all 
know the printed list is not complete, 
but it will serve. It contains 79 sepa- 
rate projects. I have analyzed these as 


follows: textbooks, courses and course 
material, 15; surveys of school of jour- 
nalism administrative devices and prob- 
lems, 7. These 22 projects are scarcely 
of the sort for us to display in the eyes 
of the world as our original contribu- 
tions to knowledge in our own field. That 
leaves 57 other projects to be analyzed. 
Of these 13 are historical researches, 26 
are field surveys, some of them mere 
questionnaire enterprises, nine are analy- 
ses of the editorial and news contents of 
papers, five are worthy attempts to get a 
foothold in the field of international or 
comparative journalism, two are efforts 
to devise methods, one is a research in 
the law of the press, one is a biblio- 


